Chapter XV
OTHER ASPECTS. OF FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING

THE PRESENT chapter will first present some of the characteristics of inter-
action which have their inception in other primary configurations than
the family, especially as they affect the child's development. The second
section will discuss aggressive and dominant behavior;' various forms of
withdrawal, such as resistant behavior; development of inferiority feelings
and consequent compensations; retreat into fantasies; and the beginnings
of certain persistent emotional reactions such as fears and anxieties. We
have delayed the treatment of these particular problems because their
setting is not only the family but other primary groups as well.
INTERACTIONAL PATTERNS IN PRIMARY GROUPS
OUTSIDE THE FAMILY
Among the significant features of interactions with others outside the
family may be noted the following: (i) In these various groups a child
usually meets children more or less of his own age, permitting a form of
interaction not likely in his own home. (2) Also, especially in these days
of small families, he may meet children of the opposite sex for the first
time, which affords him a broadening of the basis for later heterosexual
attachments. (3) These primary associations of children usually operate
relatively free from direct parental control, or, if relatives interfere, the
other children may give a different interpretation to such interference
than would the child in his own home, a process which helps the latter
to redefine his role both in his family and elsewhere. (4) New patterns
of interaction arise, such as those depending definitely on individual
differences in physical strength, in mental alertness, and in the social
capacities of co-operation or its opposite, competition and conflict. (5) Of
all the personality alterations arising from membership in other primary
groups perhaps the most striking come as a result of freeing the child
from strong, emotionally-toned, and close identification with the mother
or other family members. The social maturation of the individual, his
learning to "stand on his own feet," to give and take with others, and his
new-found ideals and heroes in other children and other adults, are all
important in spreading the child's affections and fixations to a wider
range of individuals than are found in his family and thus in preparing
him to move on later to membership in secondary groups.
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